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Reactions to the new format of LCM, so far only, of course, from this country, so from only 
a small (but vociferous) minority of the 342 subscribers, has been predictably mixed, and the 
Editor will scream if he hears the magnifying glass joke again. He prefers the suggestion that 
each number should contain an Editorial Health Warning: Reading LCM may endanger your sight 
(though he might add that evidently many Doctors - if not the right kind - do it). Some have been 
favourable, and one correspondent even claims that it is more legible than the old. Others appre- 
ciate the motives, and subscribers at British Universities have happily accepted the new policy 
by which all copies for one place are sent in one envelope for internal distribution. The savings 
are considerable; £20 an issue in postage, £30 on a large issue like December, and though some 
claim that they would be willing to pay more for the old type, the Editor suspects that most are 
glad that LCM remains so cheap. For when the post goes up, as it will in March, the annual saving 
(that is, the amount by which the subscription would otherwise probably have to go up in 1983) 
must be about £1 per volume per year. Readers should also note that a reduction in number of pages 
ig matched by an increase in the number of articles, and by the admission of footnotes (though he 
hopes that this will not become a regular requirement of contributors), and it is clear that he 
can once more offer very rapid publication of short notes, such as the two that appear on this 
page and the aptly named 'Afterthoughts' on the last one. It was a tactical error to have kept the 
old title page and notes: but the Editor is Themistoclean in his liking for what he always mis- 
quotes as abrooyeStG%erv ta Sudyovta (7? St4yw II.2 intr. 'live', or more probably II.2.e 'contin- 
ue’ since LCM - and its Editor - certainly go on), and he may experiment next month with lesser 
degrees of reduction, if that proves possible. But probably not. 
NOTE: The Editor imported a false reference to the ill-starred article by Professor Penella, 
ICM 6.9(Nov.1981), 245-6, making the Photius reference in the second line of p.245 60b when 
it should be 6la. He extends a further apology to Professor Penella and to readers who may 
have been misled. It will teach him to avoid officious extensions of references in future. 


0,Skutsch(London): Epigrammata Bobiensia 22 LCM 7,2(Feb.1982), 19 


uxorem duces si, Zoile, pauper egenam, 
pauperie iunges, Zoile, pauperiem. 

et si ualidam gaza dotisque superbam, 
non illa uxor erit sed uiolens domina. 

In line 3 ualidam gaza (ualidum gazam cod.) was restored by Munari, at suggested for et by 
Fuchs; but et may be right since the catalogue of evils continues in what follows. Attempts to 
mend the metre: si <tu> Cazzaniga, si <idem> E.Fraenkel, et <bene> Zicari; all somewhat lame. 
praeualidam occurred to me as perhaps preferable, and when I checked the photograph in Speyer's 
edition I found it to be the reading of the manuscript. 
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A.G.Lee(St John's College, Cambridge): More on the syntax of Gallus LCM 7.2(Fed.1982), 19 


LCM 6.6(Jun.1981), 157, Roland Mayer expresses disbelief in the reading tu ... pars erit 
of the Gallus papyrus. The other day, by sheer chance, I came across an analogous case of the 
attraction of the verb to the person of the predicate et Augustine, Confessions 6.5.9 (I quote 
the context; there is no textual trouble, see Verheijen's edition in the Corpus Christianorum, 
1981): inhiabam honoribus, lucris, coniugio, et tu inridebas. patiebar in eis cupiditatibus 
amarissimas difficultates te propitio tanto magis, quanto minus sinebas mihi dulcescere quod 
non eras tu. Pusey translates: '... the less Thou sufferedst aught to grow sweet to me which was 
not Thou'. That tu is here the predicate can best be seen by comparison with, say, Livy 30.30.12 
quod ego ful ad Trasumennum, ad Cannas, id tu hodie es, where tu is clearly the subject. Admit- 
tedly Augustine is writing some four hundred years after Gallus, but he was trained as a rhetor- 
ician and the passage is undentable evidence that the attraction in question does occur - in 
this form and in late Latin at least. 


Copyright (C) 1982 A.G.Lee 
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H.B.Mattingly(Leeds): Polybios' use of Fabius Pictor ICM 1.2(Feb.1982), 20 


It would be generally acreed, I imagine, that both Polybios and Livy used Fabius Pictor for 
their accounts of the battle of Trasimene and its aftermath. Sevgral narrative features coincide 
and so on the whole do the figures for both armies’ casualties and for the Roman prisoners, for 
which Livy expressly cites Fabius' authority. There is also the shared bias against C.Flaminius. 
(on all this see Walbank, Commentary on Polybius I, pp.414-420). It is likely then that the famous 
words ascribed to the praetor at Rome after the disaster come straight from Pictor. In Livy (22. 
7.8) we find the stark pugna magna victi sumus. Plutarch, drawing on Livy (he too names the prae- 
tor es M.Pomponius), translates this as vevixtueta peydan udxn (Fab.Max.3.4). Ageinst that Poly- 
bios' Actnéues8a payn weyaan hes, firstly, noun before adjective as in the Latin. He further pre- 
fers his characteristic AtinecPat to vixdosat or even the common trrdo8at, and the vivid present 
to either perfect or aorist!. Wes Polybius also translating into his own idiom from a Latin source? 
I here run aground on the rock of scholarly consensus. All appear agreed that Fabius Pictor, a man 
of the Hannibalic generation, wrote in Greek. My challenge in LCM 1.1(Jan.1976), pp.3-7, hes had 
no perceptible effect. So Polybios will have translated the praetor's phrase from Fabius' Greek 
into his own, and he repeats it exactly in 5.101.6. I wonder why he did not simply take over Fse- 
bius' wording. Its style could hardly have offended his Greek sensibility as deeply as A.Albinus 
affected to fear e full generation later (Polybios 39.1.1-12). 

Another 'Fabian' section of Polybios demands attention. In his rapid narrative of Gallic 
affairs before the crisis of 225 B.C. he refers to certain Gauls as Transalpini and Gaesatae re- 
spectively (2.19.1 & 21.5; 22.1 etc.). The latter, he explains, were so called because they were 
mercenaries armed with the throwing spear or gaesum (see on this question Walbank I, p.19lf.). 

Now Orosius seems to have preserved Fabius' own note on this name (4.13.5: H.Peter, HRR 1*f19143, 

pp.35ff., frg.23): cum etiam ex ulteriore Gallia ingens adventare exercitus nuntiaretur, maxime 

Gaesatorum, quod nomen non gentis sed mercennarios Gallorum est. Earlier Polybios clearly had -— 
Fabius' note in mind when he glossed Transalpini for his Greek readers in his general introduc- 

tion on Gallic lands and the Geuls (2.15.8-9): ... fadérat Tpavoadrnivor npooayopevéutvor .. 

Tpavoarnivot ye phy ob 61a trav tod yévous, GANG 61d Thy Tod Ténov SLagopay npocayopefovrat® Td o-~ 
yap tedve tEepunvevduevéy tort mépav, 61d todo énéxerva tdv “Aknewy Tpavoakntvoug xakoter. Like 

Fabius he stresses that these Gauls are not named after any tribal affiliation. Instead the 

Romans define them geographically, since trans means 'beyond' and they are all located beyond 

the Alps. Polybios' use of Latin terms in his work is discreet and, except for technical terms, 

he rarely uses them when acceptable Greek alternatives exist (see on this J.-A.de Foucault, Re- 

cherches sur la langue et le style de Polybe (1972), pp.57-62). This passage is virtually unique. 

It is easy to understand if he found himself faced repeatedly with Transalpini - naturally un- 

glossed - in a Latin source. But if Fabius wrote in Greek, we should have to assume that he trans- 

litterated Transalpini and simply left it at that. Polybios would never have turned an acceptable 

Greek paraphrase of the Roman term back into the Latin original. 

My 1976 thesis was that Polybios' Fabius did indeed write in Latin, and that the Greek annels 
of Pictor were a later translation by a descendant, with perhaps some additions and expansion. I 
suggested the man mentioned in Cicero's Brutus (81) as ea contemporary of A.Albinus (cos. 15] B.C.), 
whose Greek history - thanks to Polybios - is notorious. The traditional text, as given by Malco- 
vati (1965) and Douglas (1966) in their editions, runs as follows: et tenuit cum hoc locum quem- 
dam etiam Ser.Fulvius et una Ser.Fabius Fictor et iuris et litterarum et antiguitatis bene peritus. 
His credentials appear impeccable, and he may well be the writer on pontifical law cited by Gellius, 
Nonius and others (H.Peter, HRR I, pp.CLXXIV-VI & 114-6). Badian, however, has cogently shown that 
the praenomen should be N. and not Ser. The guesses una serius or una Ser. must give way before 
Martha's inspired Numerius, which Malcovati took up in her second edition of 1970 (see yrs 57[1967], 
p.228; ICM 2.7(Jul.1976], p.97f.). 

Badian curiously ignored in 1976 another more awkward Ciceronian passage. Admittedly he had 
previously ruled it out of court (yrs 57(1967]1, p.228): 'Cic., div. I, 43 is in any case irrele- 
vant and should no longer be cited in this connection, since nimirum in should be read there’. 

The MSS reading in fact is ... hisque adiungatur etiam Aeneae somnium, quod in numerum Fabi Pic- - 
toris Graecis annalibus eius modi est ut ... . There is no cogency either in Herz's in nostri 

Pabi Pictoris or in Dederich's nimirum in, which Peter preferred (BRR I, p.LXXIX, n.1). I am 

tempted to return to Sigonius' in Numeri, but for an uneasy suspicion that Gutschmid may have 

been right in thinking that IN by dittography became INN; some scribe then would have read this. 

as IN N. and @ successor expanded N. as Numerius. 

So perhaps Cicero, de div.1.43 is irrelevant. Without its support my view may seem to founder 
on the evidence for the praenomen of the Fabius Pictor who wrote in Greek (see.on this, besides 
Radian, N.Horsfall in LCM 1.2(Feb.1976], p.18), Dionysius gives it as ‘Quintus’, and in 1974 G. 
Manganaro published an inscription from a library at Tauromenium that apparently calls the same 
man ‘A.Fabius C.f. Pictorinus the Roman’. In such a place, in the company of Greek historians 
such as Philistos and Kallisthenes, defined as 'the Roman', he hardly looks like a Latin annalist - 
while the ten-line summary of his Roman pre-history reads very like the Fabian material in Diony- 
sius (see on this Manganaro, Parola del Passato 29, pp.389-409, and Horsfall, loc.cit.). 

It is worth asking how - even on my thesis - the Greek annals would have been headed. A cer- 
tain Claudius turned the Greek annals of C.Acilius into Latin (Livy 25.39.11 & 35.14.1), and pre- 
sumably the title ran 'The annals of C.Acilius translated into Latin by 7.Claudius’ or the like. 
The heading of Pictor's Greek annals could equally well have run ‘The annals of Q.Fabius C.f. 
Pictor translated by N.Fabius Pictor'. We need not assume that either of our Greek informants 
read or compared the Latin annals with the original Greek, so that the latter could have stood 
for them as the original Hannibelic Pictor's work. I would continue to identify him with the prae- 
tor of 189 B.C., who would have been born c. 230 B.C.. The new filiation fits easily with the 3rd- 
century stemma of the family (I agree here with Badian's cbservation in LCM 1976, p.98). The Greek 
annals would be the work of his son, father of the moneyer of c. 125 B.C. (Crawford, RRC, p.291f., 
no. 268) 


l. For these traits see A.Mauersberger, Polybios-Lexikon 1.4(1975), p.1474 (19 occurrences, 6 with 
paxn etc.) & 1656-8 (only once?); I.3(1966), p.1128r. (58 occurrences, 6 with pdxn etc.). 
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H.A.S.Tarrant (Sydney): two fragments of Cicero, Academica Book I LCM 7.2(Feb.1982), 21-22 21 


To the untrained eye the fragments of Book I of the Academica are not of great interest, 
but both help us to understand the crucial debate between Philo of Larissa and Antiochus of 
Ascalon, the debate which provided most of the material of the Academica. 

Fr.1 can alone be assigned with certainty to this book. The speaker appears to react with 
hostility to the idea that Mnesarchus and Antipater (that is to say the Stcoa in general) were 
not, after all, so very far away from Carneades on an unspecified issue: quid igitur stomachatur 
Mnesarchus? quid Antipater digladiatur cum Carneade tot voluminibus? Presumably the issue was an 
epistemological one, and it is safe enough to presume that the idea which inspired these remarks 
is that of Philo of Larissa, who denied that the Acedemics had maintained in every sense! a body 
of doctrine usually associated with them (Ac.2.12). His denial is treated by 'Lucullus’ as 2 lie 
(ibid., cf. 18). It was no doubt important for the theme of his so-called 'Roman Books', mention- 
ed at Ac.1.13, which maintained that there was no major doctrinal rift between the Academy of 
Plato and that of Carneades. Though scholarly attention has mostly focussed upon his quesi-sceptical 
view of Plato (Ac.1.46), there is no doubt that his mild view of Carneades (cf. Ac.2.78) also 
Played a part in his Unity-thesis. 

Philo's 'lie' must have involved a seemingly gross distortion of Academic history, particu- 
larly because the Academics had very little which could be called established doctrine. Their 
position was clear on only a handful of issues: chiefly (a) that the senses lack accuracy and 
objectivity’, and (b) that nothing was apprehensible (xaradnmrdév); the latter is the only Aca- 
demic dogma’. Philo is know to have limited the scope of (b), applying it only to the Stoic 
notion of apprehension (Sextus Empiricus, Ph.1.235), and the Unity-thesis entails that he ascri- 
bed this position to the yhole Academic tradition: Plato would not have tolerated Stoic appre- 
hension, while Arcesilaus*® and Carneades® attacked only the Stoic sense of the word. Philo's 
"lie’ was his harmless view of the Carneadean non-apprehensibility doctrine, such that it could 
be reconciled with Plato. Fr.l of Academica Posteriora protests that if Carneades had really 
been so impotent the Stoics would not have responded with such acrimony. 

It follows that Philo's Roman theory, incorporating the ‘lie’, was given some exposure in 

-Post., as could be expected from 1.13. The book is almost exclusively concerned with rival 
perceptions of the history of philosophy, and our text is cut short when Antiochus’ view hes been 
expounded (1.15-42) and the Philonian view is being introduced (44-46). Though this introduction 

may suggest a more orthodox view than that taken in the Roman books, it is the Roman thesis 
aaah is expounded, and Cicero can hardly have passed over Roman ‘innovations’ altogether® . We 
shall now see further evidence of the relevance of the Roman Books to Academica Posteriora I. 

The text of fr.2 is uncertain at various points, not least where some early MSS of Nonius 
assign the extract to Book II. But other fragments of Book II (frr.3-ll, excluding 5 and poss- 
ibly 6) demonstrate that the book was chiefly concerned with the Academic attack on the object- 
ivity of the senses. Pr. 2 is concerned with the history of philosophy, and is thus entirely 
appropriate to Book I’. A provisional text might read: gui cum similitudine verbi concinere 
maxime sibi videretur. The Loeb text has quicum, and Plasberg prints quae cum and veri (Lindsay); 
the latter emendation is particularly rash, since other Ciceronian uses of concinere (Fin.4.60 
& 72, ND 1.16) concern the contrast between verbal and doctrinal similarity as well as taking 
cum as a preposition. Though I tend to favour quicum against the advice of J.S.Reid (who prints 
the text as above), one cannot be certain of it; nor is it essential to my case. 

All texts with reasonable MSS authority give the impression that some recent thinker (x) 
believed that some earlier thinker (y) supported him, since y used a word (Wl) similar to another 
word (W2) used and defended by x. This agrees with our knowledge of Book I as being a vehicle for 
rival claims by Antiochian and Philonian factions for the authority of the encients. Since the 
'sceptic’ is most likely to be speaking and less likely to base strong claims on a single word, 
it is likely to be Antiochus who made such claims in his notorious efforts to reconcile a quasi- 
Stoic epistemology with Plato, Old Academy, and Lyceum. Reid's denial that the fragment hed such 
@ context, on the grounds that Antiochus’ claims were based on doctrinal similarities rather than 
verbal ones®; is odd. Certainly Antiochus acknowledged that Stoic theory had often changed earlier 
terminology while preserving the essence of the doctrine? , but he would certainly have used simi- 
larities in terminology where it suited him. This is particularly true in matters of epistemology, 
Since the Academica offer us little reason for seeing Stoic (and thus Antiochian) doctrine in 
either Plato or Aristotle: Zeno's innovations are ecknowledged (Ac.1.40 & 43). 

W2 was clearly an important term in the epistemology of x, indicating a concept which x 
needed to defend. If he was a dogmatist then it must be linked with the notion of certain appre- 
hension (xardinyis); if an anti-dogmatist, with non-apprehensibility (dxarcknyia). y must be an 
ancient authority whose support x sought, and Wl must be a term close to, but not identical with, 
We, and found in y's writings. It need not be a technical term in those writings, but must feature 
prominently there, either because of its frequency or because it appears in a key context. Simi- 
larly W2 must not appear in the right sense in any key passage of y, otherwise direct appeal would 


1. On the sense of omnino here see J.Glucker, Antiochus and the Late Academy (Géttingen 1978: here- 
after Ant.), p.60 n.227: ef. Aenesidemus attacking Phiio in Photius, 8.170a36 névrwc .. duarédnnroy. 

2. See the frr. of Ac.Post.Iz (for relativity particularly fr.9); also ac.2.79ff.. Lack of accuracy 
reasons even in the mild (Philonian?) version of the doctrine at Aetius 4.9.2 (Diels, Dox. 
396b17-19). 

3, Ac.2.29; Gellius, WA 115.8; Sextus Empiricus, PH.1.226. Ac.2.133 quod mihi tecum est dogma com- 
mune gives Cicero's persone] view. 

4, On the anti-Stoic motivation of Arcesilaus, Sextus Emp., Math.7. 150-8 and Ac.2.77 are in agreement. 

5. Sextus Empiricus, Math.7.159ff. refuses to see Carneades as one who confines his attacks to the 
Stoic epistemology. 

6. Glucker, Ant.94-88 gives good reason to suprose that Cicero played down the innovatory aspects of 
the Roman books, but he concludes from different considerations that these books are the source of 
Ac. 1.44ff.; see Antsp.419. 

7. cf. 2.13 and all other remains of the book. 

8. In his edition of the work (London 1885) ad loc.; Reid is led astray hy the difference between 
Antiochus’ pre-Sosus and Sg/sus positions. 

9. Ac.2.15, Fin.d.T2, 5.22. 
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be made to W2 in y and Wl would play no part. 

Thus we are searching for a technical term of the Stoics not used by (e.g.) Plato in an 
epistemological sense (or possibly a technical term of the Academics not so used), Of key terms 
(implying belief in apprehension or non-apprehensibility) only werddnyis, fvéoyera and adxata- 

Amita suggest themselves strongly, and only the first has ‘similar’ terms to which an appeal 
could easily be made. 

By chance we have an account of an attempt to show that Plato wes a dogmatist which con- 
cludes by linking Platonic neptdnnré (Tim.26el, cl, 29a7, 52a7) with Stoic (7) xardanyes. This 
account (Sextus Empiricus, Math.7.143-4) has long been thought to go back to Antiochus' Canonica, 
along with much else from 7.89-260". If that is so, then the Canonica must unquestionably belong 
to Antiochus' earlier career, when he wrote fine epistemological works as an Academic, even 
though he gained a reputation for his pro-Stoice views (Ac.2.69)". math.7.143 attributes to Plato 
the view that évdoye.a can be false, which would involve Plato in the distinction between per- 
spicua and percepta; the distinction is treated with scorn by 'Lucullus' at Ac.2.34, and could 
not have been attributed to Plato by Antiochus after the Sosus-affair. Moreover Math.7.141ff. 
treats the 'New' Academics as the same school as the ‘Old’ and as e@ separate school from Peri- 
patetics and Stoics, so that, if Antiochus had dn influence on the structure, he was not. yet 
proposing his mature view of the history of thought. Again, Antiochus, the acknowledged source, 
is treating Carneades sympathetically at 7.159-165, even though he is trying to draw some lessons 
for the dogmatist from Carneadean theory. The Old Stoa are not treated with such obvious sym- 
pathy as later in Antiochus' career (7.227-241), though there is undisguised support for later 
Stoic theory (7.253-260, especially 258f.). 

Now if, before Philo wrote his Roman Books, Antiochus had been claiming a similarity be- 
tween Platonic neptAnic and Stoic xaraéinyic, the this does not merely explain Ac.Post. fr.2. 

It explains the theory of the Roman Books themselves. However one interprets Sextus Empiricus, 

PH 1.235, Philo acknowledged that things may in some way be apprehensible, though not in a sense 

which would conform with the Stoic definition of '‘apprehension'. This retreat must have resulted o™ 
from considerable pressures upon Philo, since it entailed the abandonment of a meaningful non- 
apprehensibility doctrine. Assuming that the retreat occurred in the Roman Books (which is vir- 
tually certein, for their innovation caused surprise, Ac.2.11), then it is likely to have been 
prompted by the need to cleim Plato's authority. Either (A) Platonic doctrine was different from 
New Academic, or (B) Platonic neoitnyts was not like xardAnytis in any sense, or (C) Platonic 
neptimyis was not like the serse of xatdAnyic to which the New Academy objected and the New Aca- 
demy did accept it in some sense. Philo chose (C); like Pleto's Guardians he preferred the noble 
lie. He adequately refuted Antiochus' view of Platonic epistemology (as a result of which Antio- 
chian views of Plato are more sober by Ac.1.30-31), but he was left with an untenable account of 
Carneades. 

In whet sense did Philo agree to things being apprehensible? Clearly in the 'Peripatetic’ 
sense of Ac.2.112, which requires only a mental imprint conforming with a true object or fact. 
The Philonian Academy's perspicua were such that they believed in aliquid perspicui, verum illud 

_ quidem et impressum in animo (Ac.2.34). In Fin.5.76 Cicero denies that there is any significant 
difference between Academic and Peripatetic epistemology, other than thet Academics have adopted 
the Stoic definition of apprehension, which leads them to deny that it is possible. At Ac.2.112 
Cicero ‘would not quarrel much' with the Peripatetic position, a significant concession from a 
school which traditionally argued against all positions. 

Why is the 'Peripatetic' version of apprehension not prominent in extant parts of the Aca- 
demica? Chiefly because both Stoics and Academics habitually employed the term in its Stoic sense, 
and because this was the only sense which would suffice for Antiochus' needs. The question which 
the Academica poses is whether apprehension is possible in the Stoic sense. After the historical 
surveys of Book I of the final version there is no further need to discuss obsolete senses of the 
term or related Platonic vocabulary. Similarly there is no further need to make use of Philo's 
Roman theory, which was designed to refute an out-dated Antiochian stance. 


) 


10. Since Hirzel, Untersuchungen III.493ff. 

11. On this passage see Glucker, Ant. p.23 with n.49. I cannot agree that Antiochus hed formally 
seceded from the Academy by the time of the Sosus-affair, for he would not then have been so 
surprised at Philo's attack on his views (Ac.2.11). 
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J.C.Cressey(Birkbeck, London): The dogs of war: similes in Iliad 22 ICM 7.2(Feb.1982), 22-2h 


This article lists the similes in Iliad 22, indicates why they are effective individually 
and what is their total effect on the book. 
1) Bc ot piv mata Gory nepuydres tire vefoot 1. 
The brief comparison, apparently casual - if not quotidian -, sets the tone for the book's 
animalism (see further on 189). 
2) cevipevoc &> 8’tnnos deSromdpos cbv Sxeoptv, 
Ss p& te beta Cfo titTarvdpevos neSioro* 
Be ‘Aytkede Aarynpd ndSag xat yoovar fwouc. 22-2h 
Achilles is compared to a horse - not the charioteer -, a prize-winning horse. deGrogdpo¢ is 
proleptic, an adumbration of the book's resolution (for the prize motif see 157ff., 206f.; for 
the horse, 159ff.). 
3) napwatvové dic t’dorép’éneccbuevoyv neStoro, 
&> ba t’dndors elorv, dot¥nror 6€ of abyai 
atvovrat mokAotor pet dorpdor vuxtds dyokyer 
bv te xbv’ ’Rotwvoc émixrnory xarEovor. 
Aaunoétatos pev & y’éori, xaxdv SE Te ofa Tétvwrar, 
nai te péper nodAddv nupetdv Serrotor Boorotorv" 26-31 
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We are told that the star is deleterious; it also rises late, and time is running out for 
Hector, for Troy, and for Achilles. Again Achilles is compared to an animal, a hound, i.e. fast, 
and even more pertinent for the situation, a hunter's dog: he is compared not to the hunter, but 
to his mastiff. 

This should be linked with the standard threats and apprehensions of mutilation by dogs and 
lammergeyers after death: Priam 42 & 66ff., Hecabe 89, Achilles 335f., 348, 354, Hector 339, 
Andromache 509, and with Achilles' wish that he himself could rend and devour Hector's cadaver 
346f.. Whether there is a direct link or not the book's stress on animalism is continued and 
strengthened by such statements. 

u) d¢ 5 Spdmov éni yer doforepog Avboa pévror,,, 
Befowxds xaxd pdouan’, #5 54 Té iv xSd0g alvdec, 
oueobartov 62 Sf50pxev bALooduevog nept xerh: 
Os “Exrwo ... 93-96 

Here the animal is waiting for a man, here Hector is the animal; so at this point - briefly - 
the roles are reversed, the hunter is hunted (though the simile could suggest that the beast is 
trapped; note the repetition éni yet... meot xert). 

ob6# TL u’alSéoerat, xrevéer S€ we youvdy éévra 

abrws dc te yuvatxc, énet x’dnd tebdyen bin. 

ob uév nw viv Eoriv dnd Spuds 066’dnd nérons 

TH dapeevar, & te napSévos Aiseds te, 

napSévos AlSeds t’dapiX¥erov ddAtprotuy. 124-128 

This curious comparison may have been suggested by yuvatxa in 125 and/or Achilles’ sexual 
tastes (on this hardy perennial see M.I.Finley, The world of Odysseus, p.127f.; K.J.Dover, Greek 
Homosexuality, pp.196ff.). For the dalliance of death motif see my article ‘Life and death in 
Aeneid 6', LCM 3.8(Oct.1978), 222-3. dadpiXe is also used at Iliad 6.516 - about Hector and Andro- 
mache -, and compare the sardonic tone of 17,.227-8 (Hector speaking) 

TH tug viv (6b¢ teroaypévos A dnodécew 

He cawSfrws 4 yao no\fuou dapuoriic. 
Lines 127-8 constitute a veritable tour-de-force: the singular t@ at the start is balanced by 
the sexual juxtaposition of napStvog fisedc te in the same line, which is underscored by epane- 
lepsis in the next, in which the words are balanced by a sexual pairing in dapixerow adifrouty, 
which rounds off the couplet and coupling. The singular becomes plural becomes dual: balance, 
positioning, integration, crescendo. Homer knew something of sex. 
6 z loos "Evuahtw, xopudduxt mrodeprorh, 132 

Achilles becomes war personified and so, presumably, invincible. It is curious that Vergil, 
in Aeneid 12.331ff., compares not Aeneas but Turnus to Mauors. 

T) Gumi 62 yarudo édGuneto elxehocg abyh 
A nupds alBoutvou 4 hertov dvudvroc. 134-135 

Again as at 26-31 and 317-8 Achilles is likened to a celestial body. The best comment on 
this simile is provided by Plutarch, Pompey 14.4 4 52 Tlountios obx bnémrréev, Grr Evvoeiv éxé- 
Aevce toy TOAAav Stu tov Mov dvaréAdovra mreloves 4 Suduevov noocxvvotciy, d¢ ait pev avko- 
pévng, HeLoupévng 62 xat paparvoutung éxelvo tig Suvduewc. 

8) Atre xipxog Speopiv, #rawpératog retenvady, 
dnchtws olunce vera totpwve méeLav, 
 5€ 9’ Srada a ooh 3 Bb’ byyidev GES AeAnWds 
taogé ‘tnatocer, thtery cé & Suds duivec: 
Os 80'S vy’ tupepads (8b¢ sérero, rotce 5’*Exruo 139-143 

Once again stress on speed, on hunting: a neatly integrated simile where netenvayv in the 
simile is picked up by néreto outwith it (on such ‘bilateral correspondence’ in similes see 
David West, 'Multiple-correspondence Similes in the Aeneid', Rs 59(1969), 4orr.). 

9)) xoovvd S’lxavov xakrrodw* EvOa 62 nnyaitr 
Sotat dvatacouce Sxaudvdcou Suviievroc. 
h pty ydo 8'b6art Avaod bEer, dui 62 xanvds 
ylyverat #& abrte ao et nvodsy al@ouévoro- 
h 5’ évéon Stor, toopéer zuxvta yakden 
A xtdve yuoxph, 4 4€ b6arog xoverddrw. 147-152 

No direct comparison here, but the two springs may well allude to the two warriors: nuodc 
al8opévoto has been applied to Achilles at 135 (8 above) - is Hector equated with coldness and 
death? Cf. Sophocles, Antigone 88 Spur éni uypotar xapbiav Eyerg, OC 622 (véxucg) yuxeds nor’ 
airdy Sepudv alua ntetat, and compare Aeneid 12.521ff., a sophisticated simile in which both 
protagonists are likened to a) a forest fire and b) rivers in spate. 
1c) énet oby Leohuov ob62 poeinv 

dpvicdnv, & te noostyv d#9tta yiyverar evbpdv, 

GE neol oxiis Séov “Exropo¢g innoSauoto. 

ho 6’Sr'deSrogdpou nepi téopata pdvoyes tnnor 

diuoa uddra towydior* rd 62 wéya xetrar deSiov 

A toinog Ae youn, dvb0dc xctareSuniroc: 

Bo tH tots Mocduoro néAuyv népe Sevnsfrny 159-165 

This glances dack at 22rf. (2 above), where Achilles was the stallion deSioedooc. Is inno- 
fduovo applied here to Hector inept? tronic? or sad - the last race, the final rodeo? The similee 
could look forvard to the funeral games for Patroe¢lua where tripods, oxen and vomen inter alia 
feature as prizes. 

11) > 6’Sce vefodv Sotapy xdwv érAdqouro Sinrat, 
Bpoacg #E ebviig, Sud r’dyxea nal 51d Bigoace 
tov 6’el néo te AdOnoL xotanTTEas bnd Iduw, 
GAG t'dvuyvetov Afer Kunebov, Syea xev ebon: 
Os "Exrwp ob AMSe noStixnen Mntetwva. 189-193 

Once again a canine simile which also picks up an earlier one, indeed line 1 (1 above) 
where the Trojans en masse are compared to vefoot. At 456 in a curious acho Andromache uses the 
verd 5inrar Setém wr) 67 pot Soasby “Exropa Bto¢g “Aytddebe 

wodvoy dnorutéas nddrog neSiovSe Sinrat 455-456 
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12) as 5’év dvetpw ob Sbvatat wetyovra Sudxerv: 
ot ’ko’d tév Sévarat bnogetyerv 06676 Sidxervs 
&> 6 tév ob Sévato udpyar nootv, 066’S¢ d\ar. 199-201 
The dream simile involving both protagonists. The use of &verpog suggests death, compare 
Odyssey 11.207-8 as 5é pou éx yerpdv oxrh elxedov A xat dvetow 
wrat’* 
and 221-2 énei xe npdira Ainn rebx’dotéa Sud, 


ox?) 5’ Aor ’Svercog dnorrauévy menétqrac. 
13) At lines 262ff. Achilles employs animal parallels in his rejection of Hector's terms 

Os obn Fore A€over xai dvbodorv Soxta neord, 

ob5E Abxot Te Kal Epves dudgpova Suudv Fyouoty, 

GAA vax MOovéovot Sraumeoes GAAMPoLoey, 

Os obx Eor’épe nat ot ordmpevar, 262-265 
With this clichéd hatred compare the fine visionary d6évara of Isaiah, 11.6 ‘The wolf also shall 
dwell with the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the kid; and the calf and the young lion 
and the fatling together; and a little child shall lead them'. Cf. Horace, ogc She: Pa 
14) oluncey 62 disic do r’alerdc bycnerterc, 

Ss t’elouv neSiovSe 6rd vetav foepevvidy 

dondEwv A dov’duahty 4 mraxa Acywove 

As “Extwo olunce 308-311 

Hector is a bird stooping on its prey; as in the simile at 93ff. (4 above) the roles are re- 
versed and Hector is the swift hunter. The brief reversal is required for dramatic effect, to 
maintain interest (compare the two prize-winning horses at 159ff. [10 above]) - perhaps the may- 
hem is not ineluctable, maybe he can escape. 

15) otos 6’dorte elot per’ dorpdor vuxrds duoryd 
Eonepos, &¢ xGdAtoros év obpave Uorarar dari, 
‘ Bs atypiic anérapun’edhxeos, 317-319 

As in 26ff. (3 above) Achilles (or strictly his spear) is likened to a star and, as in that 
comparison, there is lateness, fonepos. 

The remaining 196 lines of the book are bereft of similes apart from the succinct uaevade 
ton (of Andromache at 460), though in the build up of images that we have seen Achilles’ uf ue, 
xoov, at 345 should be mentioned. The images, then, are concentrated during the hunting sequence. 

In Book 22 Achilles and Hector are regularly compared to animals, and this is allied with 
much peripheral use of animal references: they are also, as»elsewhere, compared to deities (Hector 
226 & 303 C’Exropa Siov, 43k-5 Cot ce Gedv Bo | Serdéxar’*]; Achilles 279 [eects énvetned’ AyrddrAeI). 
No need to make a connexion, perhaps, even if Apollo is qitv6e6¢ and Athene yhauxintig, or the 
gods invented hunting td uty ebpra Sedv, ‘AnédAX\wvoG xai “Aptéurbos, Eypar xai xbvec- E60cav 62 
wat ériunoav tobre Xetpwva 61d Sixarétrra (Xenophon, Cynegeticus 1.1). Cheiron, he continues, 
passed it on to, among others, Achilles. No need, perhaps, to make the connexion, or see Book 
22 as a bleak vision - 'l'homme est, je vous l'avoue, un méchant animal', and the gods no better 
"As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods - | they kill us for their sport' - but worth a 
thought. 

Whether the similes are later additions to the Homeric narrative I leave aside (on this see 
G.P.Shipp, Studies in the Language of Homer*, Cambridge (Classical Studies) 1972, 208-222). What 
is surely patent from the above analysis is that in Book 22 the similes are integrated into the 
narrative matrix, often cross-reference each other, and have a central sustained motif of venery: 
they.are not a gallimaufry of random images. 


Copyright (C) 1982 J.C.Cressey 


M.Fantuzzi(Bologna): cupmevfa at Tractatus Coislinianus 47 LCM 7,2(Feb.1982), 24-25 


La considerazione dei sei elementi costitutivi (ud80¢, On, Stdvoia, A€Erg, WEAoS, Syts) 
della commedia, quale si attua in tractatus Coislinianus 36-50 Koster, notoriamente riprende lo 
schema esapartito proposto da Aristotele, Poet.1450a7-b20, per la tragedia: con frequenti banal- 
izzazioni, vistose lacune, insidiose se non inspiegabili aggiunte. 

In particolare, sembrerebbe non trovare aleun riscontro nello Stagirita la problematica de- 
finizione che il Coislinianus offre per la Syts': 4 Sig wevadnv xeetay tots Spduaou Thy cue 
viav napéyet. Nella sua traduzione del trattato stesso - l'unica autorevole in una lingue moder- 
na = Lane Cooper propone una esegesi difficilmente comprehensibile: "spectacle is of great ad- 
vantage to dramas in supplying what is in concord with them'*. Quali siano gli elementi 'in con- 
cord' con i 5péuata, lo sottintenderebbe un'ellissi, che pare troppo oscure anche per lo stilo 
compendioso del trattatello. £ ancora pit difficilmente comprensibile che l'ultimo, versatissimo 
editore, W.J.W.Koster - integrando 61a davanti a tiv cunpevicyv - non solo accolga tale esegesi, 
ma addirittura la richiemi in apparato: per chiarire (o sostenere?) il suo intervento’. 

Il testo traddito aveva gid inquietato altri editori: tH yoyaywyta o é> thy Poxaywyfayv aveva 
suggerito il Bernays*®, els thy yuxaywytay era dubitativa® proposta del Bergk. Si tratta di emen- 
damenti che, nel loro immotivato ricondurre il Coislinianus ad una coincidenza puntale con Ari- 
stotele, Poet.1450bl6s. } 62 Suc yoycywytxdv pév “TA., dal dettato del trattatello + si converra 
con il Koster® - longius distant. 


1. 2 un‘elemento drammaturgico, che non viene considerato in nessum altro dei cosiddetti Prolego- 
mena Neot oumdtag. Del termine ricorre bensi spesso il plurale, nell'originaria, e piti comune 
accezione di 'voltit: cf. XIb 1k; XVII 6; XVIIIa 15; XVIIIb2 13; 3 12 Koster. 


2. An Aristotelian Theory of Comedy, New York 1922, 226. 

3. Prolegomena de comoedia, Groningen 1975, 67. 

Lu. Si veda 'Erganzung zu Aristoteles! Poetik', RhMus 8(1853), 576s.. 

5. Il carattere dubitativo della proposta era sottolineato da ‘fortasse'; cf. Aristophanis Comoed- 
i dae, I*, Lipsiae 1867, IX. 

6, Ibid. 
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Della validita delle forma tradita ovpwvia, nonché di una sua finora ignorata esegesi, 
paiono garantire Hesychio, 7 2807 Schm. ovotécers* cbvobot. cunowviar, e€ Polluce, VI 158 (II 
41,21 Bethe) oGotac.g, oypetota, cuppwvia. Termine passe-partout del greco tardo antico e 
bizantino’, cvugwvia andra qui inteso come banalizzante sinonimo del glossematico oteracus®. 
Avvalorano questa interpretazione le stesse considerazioni aristoteliche sulla byus?: cf. Poet. 
1453b1-6 Kotuv pév obv td wopeody wai td édeecvdv éx tits Syews yiyveotar, foriv 6& wal ZF abe 
the athe_queionus tiv npaypétwy Step tori nodtepov xal nourtod duelvovog. Set yao xai Avev tod 

ody obtw cuveotavat tov ubéov, dote Tov dxotovta ta npdypata yuyvopeva xal ppittety nat ére- 
ety &% tiv cupparvévrav (....). 7d 68 xd tio Syeag tobro Nagaoxevaterv dtexvétepov xat yoon- 
viag Sedpevov éoriv. 

Nella sua polemica contro le degenerazioni spettacolari nel teatro del IV secolo, condotta 
dalle posizioni di retroguardia di un teatro d'autore - di un teatro delle parola, che privile- 
giasse il testo scritto -, Aristotele non poteva non rilevare (e biasimare) la superfetazione 
della funzionalita della Sycc: un elemento tecnico-scenico, non precipuemente 'poetico', perché 
non specificamente d'autore. Era infatti tremite il proliferante telemento spettacolare', che 
41 fattore tepatiiées" improntava a sé i coevi Spauata: in competizione, nel determinare l'effetto 
catartico, con il ovvecrévar (la consistentia™ ) di una fabula (080g) e/o di un sujet (té npdy- 
uata) sempre pil inconsistenti™. 


7. Per la proliferazione dei significati, che il termine subisce in. etaé bizantina, cf. Dimitra- 
kos, ML VIII 6847. In Aristotele la despecificizzazione al di fuori del campo semantico musi- 
cale @ ancora percepita nella sua natura metaforica, né & quindi catacresticamente 'canoniz- 
zata': cf. Top.123a33-37 oxonety 6& vat ef Td petapopd leySuevov do yévos dnobéSwxev, otov 
thy owppoctuny cuupuviav: n&v yao tO yévog xuptwo xatd tiv el6v natyyopettat, h 68 coppavia 
wate tHS auppocbyng ob xuplas ddd petapopG* néoa yep cungavia ev pedyyous, 

8. Termine che ricorre bensi negli stessi Prolegomena, ma sempre e solo in due espressioni fisse, 
che appaiono residuali estrapolazioni, puntualmente ripetitive, da pili antiche fonti: & 58 
yédug tH woqumdlag Ex te AéEewv xual noayydtwv Exe. thy obotacty (cf. XIb 67 VI 1 Koster; para- 
frasata nello stesso Coislinianus 38 utsoc wards éotiv 4 mept yerolag nodEer¢ Exwv thy ob 
onan sae gboracs te tobrwy (scil. tidy cxnverdiv) bnioxe ta tiv bnoxputiv npéowne (XTa 
It = XIe 92). 

9. Sul rifiuto della Syi¢ nella concezione aristotelica del teatro, cf. B.Marzullo. 

10. Cf. anche infra, n.12. 

11. Espressamente condannata da Aristotele, Poet.1453b9-13. L'opportunita di un moderato S8avuua- 

orév sara tuttavia asserita in 1460al2. 

12. Cost traduceva il termine ctoraci¢ l'umanista Guillelmus de Moerbeka. 

13. Definendo e partitamente trattando i sei elementi componenti la tragedia, lo Stagirita 

(Poet .1450a13-17) aveva rilevato la primaria efficacia di una ‘inclusiva' di tutti gli altri 
fattori, salvo poi proclamare la primazia, che la oictac.¢ tiv noayudty avrebbe dovuto le- 
gittimamente ricoprire: xat yao Syic Eyer n@v (la sequenza & stata ritenuta corrotta, ma del 
sue significato - e della sua significativita - pare non potersi dubitare) xat 780g xat pt- 
Gov vai A€Evv wat wédog al Stdvorav doubts. péytotov 62 tobmav éotiv * tiv npaypétwy ov- 
oracus. 


Copyright (C) 1982 M.Ffantuzzi. 


Review: M.J.Alden(The Queen's University, Belfast) LCM 7.2(Febd.1982), 25-28 
C.Doumas, ¢d., Thera and the Aegean World. 1. Geosciences: papers presented at the Second Inter- 
national Scientific Congress, Santorini, August 1978. 2. Papers and proce*dings of the Second 
International Scientific Congress, Santorini, Greece, August 1978. London, Thera and the Aegean 
World, 1978 & 1980, pp.823 & 427, £32 each volume. Distributed by Aris & Phillips, Warminster. 


When asked to review volume 1 of these papers, I thought it would be sensible to wait until 
the promised second volume appeared. When in due course it arrived, though it was by no means as 
large as the first, I was so daunted by the combined bulk of both volumes that there was further 
delay while I attempted to summon up the courage to deal with the task. What follows is not the 
result of new-found courage, but rether of mounting guilt, 

"Reviewing every piece of a Festschrift is one of those absurd feats, like swimming under 
water the length of the baths, which count only as pointless bravado! (John Vincent, reviewing 
Hugh Lloyd-Jones, ed., History and Imagination: Essays in Honour of H.R.Trevor-Roper, Duckworth 
1981, in The Observer). Perhaps the same could be said of reviewing the proceedings of a confer- 
ence, with the added embarrassment of being, in some sense, in the position of one reviewing the 
conference itself, without having attended it. As a rule, congress proceedings all relate to the 
same subject, so that the reviewer, however inexpert, has. at least some hope of understanding 
something of all the contributions. Though the title of these volumes suggests that the Thera 
congress might have been one of these, they in fact include a number of highly technical pepers 
on vulcanology, geophysics, botany ete., which could only properly be reviewed by experts in the 
relevant fields. Even a lay reader is able to perceive that differences arise between traditional 
archaeologists and scientists as to e.g. the effect and depth of the tephra falls on Crete!, the 


1. D.L.Page, 'On the Relation between the Thera Eruption and the Desolation of Eastern Crete c. 
1450 B.C.*, vol.l pp.691-698, says (p.693) that, as a result of the ashfall, Crete must have 
been abandoned 'for a decade or two', whereas H.Pichler % W.L.Friedrich, ‘Mechanism of the 
Minoan Eruption of Santorini’, vol.2, on-15-30, «hink that the eshfall on Crete is likely to 
have been only 0.5mm., and that such a fall is unlikely to have been disastrous. For further 
contradiction, C.Renfrew, discussion session 11, vol.2, p.396, thinks that the possibility 
remains that it was the Santorini eruption which caused the destruction of Crete. 
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possible destruction caused by tsunamis? , the time-lag between earthquake and volcanic eruption? 
end indeed whether the earthquake which caused the abandonment of Thera was connected with the 
volcanic eruption* . The pity of it is that the lay reader is unlikely to be able to exercise 
critical judgement on every field covered by the congreas. Those looking for an dp0) 56&a will 
not need to bother themselves with these two handsome, and rather lavishly produced volumes, 
which, like the congress, are a forum for discussion, and which demonstrate, as was remarked by 
Jérg Keller (in his closing remarks in discussion session 11, vol.2 p.40k) the possibilities of 
co-operation between archaeologists and geoscientists. 

The introduction in volume 1 gives an account of the history of interest in the island of 
ae beginning with the account of the somewhat mythological characters (‘tiv éx tig ‘Apyous 

énupatéwy naibav natSes', Herodotus 4.145.2) who, driven out from Lemnos, sailed to Sparta, and 
in unusual circumstances joined the expedition led by Therans to Thera. The introduction also 
explains that the purpose of the congress is not so much to concentrate on the scientific pro- 
blems of Thera per se, but to try to look at them in relation to the people who lived there. It 
certainly appears to have made this attempt, as may be seen merely from examining the list of 
titles of the pepers offered. Professor Iakovides remarks in the second concluding address (vol. 
2 p.409) that the scope of the conference is somewhat large, but that is no bad thing, and one 
feels that a congress on such a scale, end which appears to have covered the subject from all 
angles, was essential in order to disabuse the public of certain misapprehensions®, and to make 
it aware of the dangers of attempting to use a natural catastrophe like the eruption of a volca- 
no as an easy explanation for the destructions of LMIB in Crete and elsewhere’. 

The opening addresses by G.E.Mylonas and P.Nomikos are published at the beginning of volume 
2. The editor’s note at the beginning of that volume explains that it contains papers which arr- 
ived too late for inclusion in vol.1, though they were in fact discussed at the congress’. Vol- 
ume 2 also contains the discussion of all the papers, which, for obvious reasons of logistics, 
does not appear, as it might more conveniently have done, at the end of each paper. The congress 
eppears to have been held in sections, some of which, I infer, ran concurrently, as seems to be 
the practice at large congresses. The papers are grouped in these sections, e.g. Geosciences, 
vol.1 pp.21-150, Geophysics and Vulcanicity, vol.l pp.153-228. All are given in English, and 
each is preceded by an abstract. Certain authors of papers seem to have changed their minds be- 
tween the submission of papers for publication in volume 1 and the discussions held at the con- 
ference itself®. This could be misledding for the faint-hearted, who may not reach the end, 
and one should check, at least in the discussion in volume 2 of the papers in question, whether 
the author still thought in volume 2 what he appeared to think in volume 1. 

The weight of these volumes vill ensure that such activities are confined to libraries. 
Lavish and beautiful colour plates, most notably of the frescoes, appear in volume 1, though 
there are a few colour photographs of stratigraphy in volume 2°. Black-and-white photographs 
and line diagrams appear throughout. As well as papers and discussion volume 2 contains a hand- 
somely produced geological map and profiles of the Santorini islands by H.Pichler and S.Kussmaul, 
with s commentary on them by E.Pichler (vol.2, pp.412-27). The presentation of the map and pro- 
files in a looseleaf envelope may make it advisable for librarians and other persons who heve 
lost their faith in humen nature to find some way of securing them. 

In view of my many disclaimers, contributors to the congress who do not find their contri- 
bution to the congress mentioned here should attribute the omission rather to the deficiencies 
of the reviewer than to any in the contribution. Limitations of space will in any event preclude 
comment on every section. 

Sections I and II, Orogenesis, plate tectonics and early vulcanicity of the Aegean, vol.1 
pp.21-150, and Geophysics and Vulcanicity, vol.l pp.153-228, carefully explain the nature of the 


2. I.Yokoyama, 'The Tsunami Caused by the Prehistoric Eruption of Thera', vol.1, pp.277-283 and 
discussion session 8, vol.2 pp.360-362 and p.365 in the same discussion. 

3. D.L.Page, 'On the Relation between the Thera Eruption and the Desolation of Eastern Crete ¢, 
1450 5.C.', vol.1 pp.691-698 at p.697, uses the layer of humus between the upper surface of 
the earthquake debris and the first deposit of pumice to clinch his argument for a time-laz 
of one generation between the earthquake and the eruption. C.Blot, ‘Volcanism and Seismicity 
in Mediterranean Island Ares', vol.l, pp.33-4h, points out on p.43 that since Thera had been 
partially destroyed and reconstructed before the Minoan eruption, a certain time must have 
elapsed between the earthquake and the eruption, and calculates the interval at 2 years + }. 

4. See P.Hédervfri, discussion session 8, vol.2 pp.366-7, and G.Komlés, P.Hédervari & S.Mészaros, 
‘A Brief Note on Tectonic Earthquakes Related to the Activity of Santorini from Antiquity to 
the Present’, vol.1 pp.97-107 at p.10U: ‘from 1858.01.01 to 1878.01.01, there had been prac~ 
tically a seismic circle around Santorini with a radius of r s 130km. ... during the eruptive 
period of 1866-1870, the number of smaller shallow shocks showed a remarkable growth relative 
to the period preceding and following the eruptive cycle’. 

5. @.g. that the tsunami could be a wall of roaring white water capable of wreaking great destr- 


uction: P.Héderv&ri, discussion session 8, vol.2 2.365, points out that it could not have been. 


6. M.S.F.Hood, discussion session 9A, vol.2 p.372. 

7. Volume 1 was completed sbout a year before the congress, which was held in August 1978. It was 
unfortunately necessary to postpone the congress for a year from its intended date, due to the 
tragic last illness and death of the organizer's son, Mr M.Nomikos. In the circumstances, it 
was very good of Mr Nomikos to go ahead with the congress. 

8. e.g. P.Héderv&ri, discussion session 8, vol,2 p.363, makes some alterations to his article 
‘Seonomic Notes on the Bronze Age Eruption of Santorini’, vol.l pp.153-161, in the light of 
information given nim by Chr.Doumas: the marks on the Libyan fres¢o are not the result of a 
nuée ardente. Similarly, fig.2 on p.260 of vol.l, which appears in S,Mésc&ros, ‘The Minoan 
Tsunami of Santorini’, vol.1 pp.257-261, should be superseded by Héderv&ri's new diagram on 
p.364 of vol.2. L.Wilson, ‘Energetics of the Minoan Eruption: Some Revisions’, vol.2, pp.31- 
35, contains certain alterations to his paper ‘Energetics of the Minoan Eruption’, pp.221-228 

in tn the 1978 volume. 

9. See H.Pichler and W,L.friedrich, 'The Minoan Eruption of Santorini’, vol.2 pp.15-30 
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Aegean regions in terms of seismic activity, rock types etc., and-discuss sea-level changes as a 2T 
result of earthquakes etc.. The behaviour of the Santorini volcano is compared with that of more 
recently erupting volcanoes, notably Krakatoa. 

Section III, Destructive Effects of the Bronze Age Eruption, vol.1 pp.231-283, is really dev- 
oted to a question which played a great part in the final discussions: could the eruption of the 
Santorini volcano have been responsible for the ebandonment of Cretan palaces and settlement sites 
in LMIB? G.Cadogan and R.K.Harrison, ‘Evidence of Tephra in Soil Samples from Pyrgos, Crete’, vol. 
1, pp.235-255 esp. p.251, are of the opinion that no voleano can be so selective as to decide to 
destroy the settlement at Knossos but not the Palace, and the country house at Pyrgos but not the 
settlement. They think these destructions likely to be the work of humans, and this is most poi- 
gnantly picked up by Sinclair Hood, as reported by the chairman of discussion session 9A, Profes- 
sor J.N.Coldstream, vol.2 pp.372-3: he ‘commented on the reluctance among archaeologists today to 
accept wars and invasions as explanations for archaeological phenomena. He reminded them, however, 
of what they and their fathers and grandfathers had achieved in the way of slaughter and destruct- 
ion in two world wars, and ventured to suspect that all the natural cataclysms, earthquakes, vol- 
canic eruptions and tsunamis that had occurred since the dewn of historic times had not achieved 
such destruction and slaughter as this’. Mr Hood is most elegantly supported by Mrs Hankey, with 
a quotation from Gibbon's Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire (Everyman edition 1938, 3.1-2): 

'In his description of the violent earthqueke which shook the coasts of Sicily, Dalmatia, Greece 
and Egypt in the.second year of the reign of Valentinian and Valens CA.D. 365] he remarks "man 
has much more to fear from the passions of his fellow creatures that from the convulsions of the 
elements"’. P.Astrém, ‘Traces of the Eruption of Thera in Cyprus?', vol.1 pp.231-234, thinks thet 
the eruption of Thera may have had something to do with destructions in the north-west part of 
Cyprus in Late Cypriote I, though it seems that the effects of the volcanic eruption will have 
been less catastrophic on the islend of Crete: S.Thorinsson, ‘Some Comments on the Minoan Eruption 
of Santorini, vol.1 pp.263-275 esp. pp.270-271. Thorinsson is more than supported by R.J.Blong, 
"The possible Effects of the Santorini Tephra Fall on Minoan Crete', vol.2 pp.217-226, who gives 
a detailed account of the effects of tephra on animals and humans, agriculture and buildings in 
recorded eruptions, and concludes that the effect on Crete of the tephra fall, while by no means 
agreeable, cannot have been disastrous. 

The section which discusses the first aspect of Archaeology: Akrotiri and the Aegean, vol.1 
pp.367-456, is perhaps most notable for the diametrically opposed views of Renfrew and Schacher- 
meyr. A.C.Renfrew, 'Phylakopi afd the Late Bronze I Period in the Cyclades', vol.1 pp. 403-421, 
suggests that there is likely to be a palatial building and archive on Thera, which would enligh- 
ten us on its status in relation to Crete. F.Schahermeyr, ‘Akrotiri - First Maritime Republic’, 
vol.1 pp.423-428, thinks no palace has been found because none existed, and that the settlement 
at Akrotiri is a cosmopolitan community of merchants and patricians. J.M.Wagstaff, 'The Reconstr- 
uction of Settlement Patterns on Thera in Relation to the Cyclades’, vol.1 pp.449-456, laments 
on p.450 the absence of representative samples for his demographic studies, though does this in 
a manner which appears to show some animosity towards the traditional archaeologist. One can only 
hope that the information he requires will eventually become available. 

The second section on Archaeology: Ceramics and Technology, vol.1 pp.459-514, is, as might 
be inferred, largely dedicated to analysis of clay types by various means. The paper by R.E.Jones, 
"Composition and Provencance Studies of Cycladic Pottery, with Particular Reference to Thera’, 
vol.1 pp.471-482, is especially noteworthy, despite his discovery that his type of clay analysis 
will not distinguish Theran pottery from Melian, for its clarity to the non~scientific reader, 
and its refusal to write gobbledy-gook. Theran potters, according to W.Noll, ‘Material and Tech- 
niques of the Minoan Ceramics of Thera and Crete’, vol.1 pp.493-505, seem to have taken some 
techniques from Crete, but to have developed also techniques of their own (as it seems is also 
true in the case of Theran houses: J.W.Shaw, ‘Consideration of Akrotiri as a Minoan Settlement’, 
vol.1 pp.429-436). The article by P.M.Warren in the third section on Archaeology: Akrotiri: Arti- 
facts, vol.l pp.517-568, 'The Unfinished Red Marble Jar at Akrotiri, Thera’, vol.1 pp.554-568, 
would make very helpful reading for students who are not sure how these things are made. Prof- 
essor Warren finds himself in the interesting situation of having to use French and German words 
for tool which lack a name in English. 

The fourth section on Archaeology: Wall-Painting: Iconography and Techniques, yol 1. pp.5T1- 
664, contains a number of papers which are clearly in disagreement as to the actual technique of 
the frescoes (are they true frescoes, painted on wet plaster, or is some form of adhesive used in 
the paint? See discussion session 6, vol.2 pp.311-312), as well as the inevitable discussion of 
exactly what may be going on in the Ship Procession in the Miniature Fresco (L.Morgan-Brown, "The 
Ship Procession in the Miniature Fresco’, vol.1l pp.629-644, and O.Negbi, 'The Miniature Fresco and 
Mycenae', vol.2 pp.645-646). A.Sakellariou, 'The West House Miniature Frescoes’, vol.2 pp.147-153, 
goes so far as to compare the Thera Ship Fresco with the Isidos navigium es described in Apuleius, 
Metamorphoses XI. The identification involves not one assumption but three: firstly, that the ship 
fresco represents a religious occasion; secondly, that there may have been some Egyptian influence 
on religious beliefs in the Bronze Age Aegean; and thirdly, that the 2nd century A.D. account in 
Apuleius describes a festival of not inconsiderable antiquity. A.Patrianekou-Iliaki, 'The Excav- 
ation of Wall-Paintings at the Site of Akrotiri’, vol.1 pp.657-660, reminds us of the difficulty 
of excavating fragments of fresco which have fallen from their walls, and the importance of re- 
cording the exact findspots of the fragments, which will have followed a certain basic direction 
in their fall from the wall. 

The final section on Archaeology: The Consequences of the Late Bronze Age Destruction, vol.1 
pp.665-701, contains two very interesting papers, one by Furumark and one by Page. A.Furumark, 
'The Thera-Catastrophe - Consequences for European Civilization', pp.665-6574, gives an excellent 
and useful summary of destructions related to seismic activity on p.668. He also attempts to com- 
municate the ‘feel’ his very detailed study of pottery has given him for the differences between 
Mycenaean and Minoan culture. D.L.Page, 'The Thera Eruption and the Desolation of East Crete’, 
vol 1 pp,.691-698, produced a characteristic knock-down argument, using an earthquake in Thera one 
generation before the eruption‘of the volcano to account for the lack of marine-style pottery on 
Thera. He was (as always) at first sight convincing: W.Schiering, ‘The Eruption of the Volcano 
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on Thera and the Destructions on Crete’, vol.1 pp.699-701, is in strong disagreement with him. 

In Part III, Related Sciences, Section Ir: Biosciences, H.van Effenterre, ‘Time for Vulcano- 
logists, Time for Archaeologists’, vol.1 pp.783-4, asks the very pertinent question, whether vul- 
canologists and archaeologists can really work together on the eruption of Thera. Perhaps Prof- 
essor Keller, in his concluding remarks, vol.2 p.4Ok, answers him:*'I am especially pleased to 
be able to state after this meeting that the heavy demand from either side - archaeology and geo- 
sciences - for clear answers and measured information from the other, did not lead us to stretch 
the evidence’. Chr.Doumas, ‘The stratigraphy of Akrotiri’, vol.1l pp.777-782, is a helpful article 
which should be compulsory reading for all students of the subject: it includes the tantalizing 
information that the earliest stratigraphic evidence of the eruption is a thin layer of pumice, 
yellowish from oxidation, which suggests that it had been exposed to the atmosphere for some time 
before it was covered by the next pumic fall. Was this the warning signal which caused the popu- 
lation to evacuate? 

Anyone concerned with radio-carbon dating, and that should surely by now include all students 
of archeeology, will find the article by G.A.Weinstein and P.P.Betancourt, ‘Interpreting the Thera 
Radio-Carbon Dates’, vol.1 pp.805-814, essential reading. However, the paper of L.Pomerance, 'Im- 
probability of a Theran Collapse During the New Kingdom 1503-1447 B.C.', vol.1 pp.797-803, begs 
certain questions, and if he wants to associate the force of the Theran eruption with destructions 
¢.1200 he will surely have to account for the absence of at least LMII, LMIIIA and LMITIB on Thera. 

The first paper in the second volume, H.Pichler and W.L.Friedrich, ‘Mechanism of the Minoan 
Eruption of Santorini’, vol.2 pp.15-30, contains a carefully detailed account of what appears to 
have happened in the course of the eruption, convincingly illustrated with good clear photographs. 
There are a number of interesting papers which discuss plants and vegetation on Thera at the time 
of the eruption, including a very attractive paper by Iris Douskos, 'The Crocuses of Santorini’, 
vol.2 pp.141-146, in which she argues for the possibility that dye from Theran crocuses may have 
been an export commodity. 


The paper by N.H.Gale, ‘Some aspects of Lead and Silver Mining in the Aegean’, vol.2 pp.161- i. 
195, should be read by those interested in the sources of metal ores in the Aegean, and by those 
interested in the Cape Gelidonya shipwreck. Recipients of Dr Gale's offprints have been lucky, — 


since his article is a very comprehensive account. Unfortunately I am not competent to judge it 
critically. The 'Comments prior to the Akrotiri Visit' by Chr.Doumas, vol.2, pp.253-256, will be 
very helpful for anyone who has not the advantage of having visited the site, since they are made 
by one with long experience of excavation at Thera. It is a shame that the article as published 
could not be illustrated, as the lecture itself must have been. 

I shall refrain from attempting to review the discussion, which, as I have already explained, 
appears after the papers: one can refer, however, if one has both volumes, to the relevant section 
of discussion for comments on the paper with which one is concerned. The practice of keeping all 
the discussion to the end of a congress can make it lack spontaneity, though not, apparently, at 
the Thera congress, and can make the prospect of contributing to it all the more daunting. I say 
this in appeal to organizers of conferences, and would quote in my support Professor Isakovides: 
"We have all remarked that the only really fruitful sessions in this Congress were the sessions 
where there was some time left for discussion. (Presumably, therefore, discussion before a final 
session or two set aside for 'Discussion'] Discussion, after all, is the whole point of any Con- 
gress' (concluding address, vol.2 p.h09). 

The publication is a lavish one, as, by all reports, was the Congress itself. This is due in 
large part to the energy and generosity of Mr Nomikos, whose interest in his mnatptSa does him 
credit, and not least for his indication, in his concluding address (vol.2 p.404) of the destruc- 
tion of Thera by quarrying for pumice, and the danger to both archaeological remains and the beau- 
ty of the landscape, if such work is allowed to continue unhindered. 

The publication is handsome, and the price is as high as the quality suggests. There is a 
case for quality publications, with clear diagrams and photographs, but the cost may well put the 
Congress proceedings beyond the reach of many private individuals. Callimachus would not have 
approved of this book: I do. 


Copyright (C) 1982 M.J.Alden 
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There are three tentative corrections, unrecorded in the edition vy Diggle and Goodyear 

(Cambridge 1970), which I now think at least worth mention: 
2.106-8 nam fortis Ilaguas 

guondam per latos prostratus uulnere campos 

tiuncta seua dedit, praedis bellisque pepercit. 
uincula saeua adiit (cf.1.19-20 and 7.506-7) would make sense in the immediate context. But, in 
view of the serious corruption in 105, the whole context is hard to appraise. 
2.113 Ifurac infestis uenit consultus in armis. 
inconsultus may seem more appropriate, for the notion of rashness is much in mind hereabouts: cf. 
104 nullas timet ille ruinas, 123 solito ... furore, 125 furor. Further, uenit as a present would 
accord with 37 conuenit, 118 mittit, and 121 conueniunt, also perhaps 116 descendit. 
6.206-7 uiribus inde suis bellorum ductor tarene 

se tutum fortemque putans ... 
et arte might fit very well: cf. 4.601-3 arte ... multo callidus astu ... tutus (if this conject- 
ure is right) and in particular 8.15-19 non uiribus audet 

‘ Carcasan nostris fretus concurrere telis, 

arte sed asper agit, Latias uexare cohortes 

et fugere inde parans, fugiat licet improbus astu, 

non tamen effugiet: tanta superabitur arte. 


Copyright (C) 1982 F.R.D.Goodyear 


